VIII

NEXT day I was walking along the road which led to
the school It was two o'clock in the afternoon (I had
pretended to be far from well all morning, giving
as my excuse a difficult mathematical problem, but now, having
been betrayed by a hearty appetite at luncheon, I had found it
necessary, as soon as the last mouthful was swallowed, to turn
my steps in this direction). Once past the boulevards, I
sauntered down a suburban street from which I could already
see, like rising smoke against the autumn sky, the bare branches
of the trees which stood about my old school. Though but a
few weeks separated me from the years which I had spent there,
between it and me were now, and ever would be, the nights
when I had played my part in the squalid orgies of the Sons.
But champagne, a mechanical piano, and big Marcelle had
proved, alas, to be no sure defence against the clarity of mind
which Augustin had left with me when he departed. Since
those days, I have learned that in Paris there exists a sort of
poetry of bars, each having its own particular smell, its own
especial clientele, that the poor successors of les poetes maudits'
have their own haunts where they mingle their fumy genius
with the smell of tobacco and the stench of spirits. There was
nothing of that kind in the city where the Sons of the Great
Houses thought it a fine thing to pay a louis a bottle for
champagne which could add nothing to their general condition
of sottishness. I did nothing, however, to eschew their company,
finding that so much baseness helped me to live. Without them
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